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In a Revised Edition of “A Four Year’s Course 
in French and Spanish for Secondary Schools” 
issued by the University of California, the following 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


GINN & COMPANY 


20 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


ARE RECOMMENDED 


FRENCH 


FIRST YEAR 


Aldrich & Foster, Elementary French 
Aldrich & Foster, French Reader 
Halevy, Un Mariage d’Amour 
Lazare, Contes et Nouvelles 


SECOND YEAR 


Daudet, La Belle Nivernaise 
Halevy, L’Abbé Constantin 
Meilhac & Halvey, L’ Ete dela Saint-Martin 
Labiche et Martin, Le Voyage de 

M. Perrichon 
Maistre, Les Prisonniers du Caucase 
Legouve et Labiche, La Cigale chez 

les Fourmis 
THIRD YEAR 


About, La Mere de la Marquise 
Augier, La Pierre du Touche 
Coppee, On Rend !’Argent 
Daudet, Tartarin de Tarascon 
Feval, La Fee des Greves 
Fortier, Napoleon 

Hugo, Quatre-Vingt-Treize 


LaFontaine, One Hundred Fables 
Loti, Pecheur d’Islande 

Merimee, Carmen and other Stories 
Moliere, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
Picard, La Petite Ville 

Potter, Dix Contes Modernes 
Sand,.La Mare au Diable 


FOURTH YEAR 


Beaumarchais, Le Barbier de Seville 

Coppe, Le Pater 

Daudet, Le Nabab 

Harrison, Lettres de Madame de Sevigne 

Henning, Lyrics of the 19th Century 

Luquiens, Places and People 

Moireau, La Guerre de |’ or 

en Amarique 

Moliere, Les Precieuses Ridicules 

Paris, Chanson de Roland 

Rostand, Les Romanesques 

Vreeland & Michaud, Anthology of 
French Prose and Poetry 

Herdler, Scientific French Reader 

Luquiens, Popular Science 


SPANISH 


FIRST YEAR 


Coester, Spanish Grammar 
Schevill, A First Reader in Spanish 
Harrison, Elementary Spanish Reader 


SECOND YEAR 


Valera, El Pajaro Verde 
Escrich, Fortuna 
Harrison, A Spanish Commercial Reader 


Alarcén Novelas Cortas Escogidas 
Quintana, Vasco Nunez de Balboa 


THIRD YEAR 


Galdés, Dona Perfecta 

Moratin, El si de las Ninas 

Bécquer, Legends, Tales and Poems 
FOURTH YEAR 


Pereda, Pedro Sanchez 


An increasing number of schools are introducing a course in Italian. San Fran- 
cisco has done this and has adopted the new books, Phelps’ Italian Grammar and 


Bergen & Weston’s Italian reader. 


A Prophesy:— Those who can teach Italian will soon be in great demand. 


GINN & CO., Publishers, 20 2d St., San Francisco 
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MODERN LANGUAGE BULLETIN 


Volume III SEPTEMBER 1917 Number 3 


ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS OF THE PACIFIC STATES 


As chairman of the Modern Language Conference of this year’s 
N. E. A. meeting, I wish to submit a report, and make a few sugges- 
tions, to interested teachers and associations, concerning the organiza- 
tion which was started in Portland and is yet to be completed. 


The movement toward national federation of modern language 
teachers’ associations for the discussion of the pedagogical problems of 
the profession was begun about two years ago. The recently formed 
Federation of associations of the eastern states and the newly organized 
Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South have been cooperating now for a year in the publication of The 
Modern Language Journal, the new national organ for modern language 
teachers. The action taken in Portland last July was a step in the 
direction of identifying the rest of the country with the national move- 
ment, but, as is likely to be the case with first steps, this one was imper- 
fect, but left the way open for corrections and improvements. 


The following was adopted in Portland: 


TENTATIVE DRAFT OF A CONSTITUTION FOR THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE PACIFIC STATES. 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


This organization shall be known as the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Pacific States. 


ARTICLE II. OFFICIAL ORGAN 
The Modern Language Bulletin shall be the official organ of the 
Association. 
ARTICLE III. SECTIONS 


(1) The territory covered by this Association shall be divided into 
three sections, to be designated respectively Northern Section, Central 
Section, and Southern Section. 

(2) The Northern Section shall include the states of Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington. 

(3) The Central Section shall include the states of Nevada and 
Utah, and that part of the state of California lying north of the Te- 
hachapi. 

(4) The Southern Section shall include the state of Arizona and 
that part of the state of California lying south of the Tehachapi. 
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ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


(1) The officers of the Association shall be a President, three Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary-Treasurer, an Editor-in-Chief, and three Asso- 
ciate Editors, who shall constitute the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(2) The President and the Editor-in-Chief shall be elected at the 
Annual Meeting and hold office for one year. 

(3)The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected at the Annual Meet- 
ing and hold office for three years. 

(4) The Vice-Presidents shall be the presidents of the Sections, 
and the Associate Editors shall be the secretaries of the Sections. 

(5) The President shall be elected from the members of the Sec- 
tions where the next Annual Meeting is to be held. 

(6) The officers shall be half of them teachers of German and the 
other half teachers of Romance languages. 


ARTICLE V. MEETINGS 


There shall be an Annual Meeting of the Association, to be held in 
rotation in the Northern, Southern, and Central Sections, at a time and 
place to be designated by the Section having the meeting. Special meet- 
ings may be called at the discretion of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. MEMBERSHIP 


Any person interested in the teaching of modern languages may be- 
come a member of the Association on payment of the annual dues. 


ARTICLE VII. DUES 


(1) The annual dues for regular membership shall be One Dollar 
($1.00), 50 cents of which shall go to the current volume of the Modern 
Language Bulletin, 25 cents to the Association, and 25 cents to the par- 
ticular Section of which the applicant is a member. 

(2) The dues for sustaining membership shall be Two Doilars 
($2.00) annually, of which One Dollar shall go to the Bulletin (three 
copies of each number to the member), 50 cents to the Association, aid 
50 cents to the Section through which the member applies. 

The idea of effecting this preliminary organization originated with 
the authorities of the eastern Federation of Modern Language Teachers’ 
Associations and the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South, who appointed the committee to take charge of 
the Portland meetings and expressed the hope that a preliminary organ- 
ization might be possible. 

Mr. C. A. Wheeler, of the Hollywood High School, Los Angeles, 
sent out a questionaire to the modern language teachers of Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Washington, asking if 
they favored a federation of the modern language teachers and associa- 
tions of the Pacific Coast (Suggested dues: 50 cents or $1.00). He re- 
ceived about 175 answers, all of which were favorable in spirit but one. 
No answer was requested to the samples of the questionaire sent to the 
members of the Modern Language Association of Southern California, 
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as that Association had passed the following resolution: ‘Resolved, 
that the Modern Language Association of Southern California extends 
its greetings to the Modern Language Section of the N. E. A. at Port- 
land and expresses its ardent hope that there may be inaugurated a 
movement looking to the formation of a Pacific Coast Federation of 
Modern Language Teachers, and that we cooperate as an Association, 
individually, and through our Bulletin, in every way possible, to the 
formation of a closer union of fellow teachers in all professional and 
social activities.” 

The idea of the eastern Federation and the Central West Association 
was, of course, that we should organize in harmony with their associa- 
tions and thus become eventually the third section of a federation in- 
cluding the whole United States. There is one particular in which we 
did not do what we were expected to do, and that was our failure to 
designate The Modern Language Journal as our official organ and make 
the dues sufficient to cover a subscription to the current volume of that 
publication. But the tentative constitution was a result of necessary 
compromises on a number of points which seemed more important then, 
perhaps, than they seem now; it was drafted in imitation of the comnsti- 
tution of the Classical Association of the Pacific States; and it was not 
expected that it would be adopted finally in its original form. 


Both at the meeting which showed itself in a mood to organize, by 
voting that a committee be appointed to draw up a temporary constitu- 
tion, and at the meeting which modified the committee’s report and then 
adopted it, it was distinctly understood that the details of the constitu- 
tion were tentative and that the whole document would have to be sub- 
mitted to the branch organizations before it could become operative. 
There was no thought of framing a final document for final adoption in 
Portland. The already existing modern language teachers’ associations 
had not been asked to send instructed delegates, as would have been the 
proper procedure, had a final organization been planned. The main pur- 
pose of the Conference in Portland, at least in the mind of the one who 
plarned it, was to bring together representative teachers of all the mod- 
ern languages taught in our schools, to read and discuss papers on 
points of vital interest to us all, and to let the spirit of those in attend- 
ance decide whether or not the time had come to begin an organization 
including teachers of all the modern languages. Those in attendance at 
the organization meeting felt that the profitable and live meetings had 
been marked by complete harmony, and that there would be a distinct 
need of more such meetings in the future. For this reason they took a 
first definite step toward union and cooperation, in the hope that the 
spirit of the Portland meetings might be perpetuated. 


Only two temporary officers were elected, a President ( Professor 
O. M. Johnston, of Stanford University) and a Secretary-Treasurer 
(Mr. C. A. Wheeler, of Hollywood High School, Los Angeles), since 
the next logical move would be to submit the constitution to local organ- 
izations for their criticism, adoption, or rejection. These two officers 
will, no doubt, invent machinery for the interchange of ideas, so that 
there may be free expression of opinions and desires, and the foundation 
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of the organization may be made as broad and democratic as possible. 
To start the ball rolling, I wish as an individual to propose the follow- 
ing : 

. SUGGESTIONS FOR A CONSTITUTION 

§1. The name of this organization shall be MODERN LAN- 

GUAGE FEDERATION OF THE PACIFIC STATES. It embraces 
the following separate organizations : Other 
bodies of similar character and within the territory described in §2 may 
become members of the Federation upon receiving a two-thirds vote of 
the members of the Executive Committee. 

§2. The purpose of the Federation shall be to advance the study 
and teaching of the modern foreign languages in secondary schools and 
colleges, through (1) a closer correlation of the work of school and 
college, (2) the presentation and discussion of papers, (3) sharing with 
the corresponding organizations of the east and central west in the 
publication of The Modern Language Journal, and (4) fostering the 
organization of branch associations in the Pacific States (Idaho, Utah, 
Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington). 

§3. Any member in good standing of an association embraced in 
the Federation may become a member of the Federation upon payment 
of the annual dues. Any other person approved by the President or 
Secretary-Treasurer may become a member upon the payment of the 
annual dues. 

§4. The annual dues shall be Two Dollars ($2.00), payable the Ist 
day of August and delinquent after the lst day of October. Payment of 
the annual dues between these dates shall entitle members to a year’s 
subscription each to The Modern Language Journal and The Modern 
Language Bulletin. The dues shall be apportioned as follows: One 
Dollar to the Journal, not more than Fifty Cents to the Bulletin, and the 
halance equally divided between the Federation and the branch associa- 
tion, except that in the case of members not belonging to a branch asso- 
ciation the whole of the balance shall be apportioned to the Federation. 

§5. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President for each 
branch association, and a Secretary-Treasurer, which officers shall con- 
stitute the Executive Committee, and shall hold office for one year, or 
until their successors are elected. No office shall be held twice consecu- 
tively by teachers representing exclusively French or German or Span- 
ish, except that the Secretary-Treasurer may be re-elected, and the rule 
can not be made to apply to Vice-Presidents elected by branch organi- 
zations devoted exclusively to the interests of a single language. The 
President shall be elected from the section in which or next to which 
the annual meeting is to be held the following year. 

§6. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the branches at their 
last meeting before the annual meeting of the Federation. Nominations 
for President and Secretary-Treasurer may be made by petition signed 
by five or more members in good standing and mailed to the Secretary- 
Treasurer three weeks or more before the annual meeting. Members 
in good standing are those who have paid their annual dues for the 
current year. Two weeks before the annual meeting the Secretary- 
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Treasurer shall mail to all members a printed ballot containing the 
names of all candidates nominated for the two offices, and members in 
good standing may mail their votes to the Secretary-Treasurer at any 
time between the receipt of the ballot and three days before the annual 
meeting. The Secretary-Treasurer shall deliver the sealed ballots to 
the President of the annual meeting, who shall appoint tellers to count 
them and report the results. Candidates receiving the largest number of 
votes shall be declared elected. 

§7. The Executive Committee shall have charge of the publication 
of the Bulletin, electing an Editor-in-Chief and a Business Manager, 
either from their own number, or from the general membership, all 
members of the Executive Committee not holding one of these two 
offices, being ex-officio Associate Editors. The character, size, and fre- 
quency of publication, of the Bulletin shall be determined by the Fed- 
eration from year to year. 


§8. One regular meeting shall be held annually, rotating from one 
section to another in regular order, the preliminary meeting in Port- 
land, in July, 1917, being counted as the meeting for 1917. The exact 
time and place of the annual meeting shall be fixed by the Executive 


Committee. Special meetings may be called at the discretion of the 
Executive Committee. 


§9. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members, the Secretary-Treasurer conducting the vote by mail and pre- 
serving the ballots for future inspection. 


The reason why an association of individuals, instead of a federa- 
tion of existing associations, was proposed in Portland, were: (1) The 
| Northern] California Association of Teachers of German is technically 
affiliated with the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South, but only about one-third of its members (31, 
to be exact) actually take advantage of the affiliation and receive The 
Modern Language Journal. (2) About the same number of members, 
but a much smaller proportion of the total membership, of the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California are subscribing for the 
Journal, on a club basis, but the Association is not affiliated with the 
eastern Federation or with the Central West Association. (3) The 
Romantic Language Association of California had recently made known 
its vote, not to enter into a federation. 


In view of these facts, Association seemed a more honest name 
than Federation, but there was no strong feeling about it one way or 
the other. If we should now decide to adopt the name Federation, it 
is doubtful if any member of the Portland committee would seriously 
object. But if the change should be made it would be advisable, in my 
judgment, to make the Federation one of associations and individuals, 
not requiring for the present that every member of a federated associa- 
tion should join, because of possible hardship and almost certain aliena- 
tion of friendly feeling. It should, in any case, be possible for individ- 
uals to join who do not belong to any association included in the Feder- 
ation. Federation is unquestionably the ideal, and I am heartily in 
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favor of it now, as I have been ever since the movement for national 
federation began. 

The making of the Bulletin the sole official organ of the Associa- 
tion was the one tentative decision in Portland with which I am least 
satisfied, for the reason which I shall enumerate. With the Bulletin as 
our one official organ, and such of our members as desire subscribing 
for the Journal on a club basis, as is done at present by the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California, we should be a purely 
local organization and have no official connection with the Journal, and 
the Pacific States would still be unidentified with the national federation, 
whereas it ought to be our first purpose to bring the Pacific States into 
the organization already representing the rest of the country, and be 
officially represented on the editorial staff of the Journal. I have letters 
from the President of the eastern Federation and the Secretary of the 
Central West Association, saying that a share in the Journal will un- 
doubtedly be offered us if we desire to join them in its publication. 


The arguments brought forward against making the Journal the 
official organ were: (1) that the higher subscription price ($1.00 for 
the Journal, whereas the Bulletin costs only 50 cents) would make the 
annual dues too high for a good many teachers, and (2) that the Mod- 
ern Language Association of Southern California would not consent to 
see its Bulletin entirely dropped. 

Nobody on the committee wanted to see the Bulletin cease publica- 
tion. Quite the contrary. It was pointed out, furthermore, that for 
some years to come we should need an organ for our own local news 
and announcements, and for brief articles, as well as a medium for 
carrying on the propaganda necessary to build up the Federation to its 
full strength. 

The Bulletin should, in my judgment, be supplementary to the 
Journal and not a substitute for it. We could not afford to perpetuate 
the mistake in this respect which we made in Portland. 

The question of annual dues is full of snarls. Unfortunately, teach- 
ers as a Class are miserably underpaid for their work. But is it wise to 
harp on that string when the question before us is that of a national 
organ, and the solidarity of the modern language teaching profession 
in America? Should we not rather consider it a legitimate necessary 
expense to belong to the national organization devoted to the interests 
of our own particular specialty? Do we not consider it our bounden 
duty to keep in touch with what is going on in our field, in order that 
we may not drop behind the procession? Certainly the Two Dollars 
proposed in my “Suggestions” would not bankrupt any teacher. Anil 
think of the many privileges this sum would secure, viz.: (1) that of 
being identified with the national federation of federations and receiving 
its publications (The Modern Language Journal), (2) that of belonging 
to the Pacific States Federation and receiving its publications, (3) that 
of belonging to a local branch of the Federation, where the most help 
is given and received. Two Dollars is the exact sum of the prices of 
individual subscriptions to the Journal ($1.50) and the Bulletin (50 
cents). 
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The Portland committee favored the Two-Dollar dues and the two 
official organs, and all but included these two things in the tentative 


draft. It feared, however, that the dues might frighten away too many 
possible members. 


Further reflection on other details of the constitution has thor-- 


oughly convinced me that the section organization proposed in the 
tentative draft would be unwieldy and, in fact, not at all workable. 
Hence the proposal in my “Suggestions” to make the Federation one of 
local organizations already in existence or yet to be formed. This 
would be particularly advantageous for branches in states not yet 
organized. 

Finally, it would seem wiser to make the term of office one year 
in all cases. An efficient Secretary-Treasurer could be re-elected, as he 
should be, and a negligent one would not become a deadly menace. 
The Secretary, especially in an organization like this, is, as everybody 
knows, the heart, so to speak, that keeps the blood circulating in the 
whole body. 

All the above suggestions are made, not with the hope that they 
will be adopted unaltered, but that they may be considered on their 
merits and provoke further thought on the subject. We need sugges- 
tions from every possible point of view before taking final action. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that in our deliberations and decisions the best 
interests of all concerned will be placed above personal desires and 


W. A. Cooper. 
Stanford University, September, 1917. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE CONFERENCES AT 
OAKLAND AND AT BERKELEY 


Upon receiving my commission from the Executive Committee of the 
Modern Language Association of Southern California last June to at- 
tend the meetings at Portland and at Berkeley, I was duly informed that 
the Bulletin would expect a full report of the proceedings. Fortunately 
for me, Professor Cooper has ably relieved me of one important part of 
this duty,—the reporting upon the discussions relative to the proposed 
“Pacific Coast Federation.” To his article as it appears in this number 
of the Bulletin I will only add, that at the suggestion of Professor 
Johnston, a representative from each group of Modern Language teach- 
ers interested in the proposed organization has been appointed to serve 
on a committee which shall handle the problem of making the proposed 
Federation an actuality. Mrs. Mary P. Cox is to represent the M. L. 
A. S. C. on this committee. 

The N. E. A. Modern Language Conferences were a decided suc- 
cess in every way. Three different Superintendents, in conversation with 
a member of the Conferences, said that they considered the Modern 
Language program the best-balarced set of section meetings of the week. 


thi 
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As most of the readers of the Bulletin have seen the program in print, 
and as most of the papers presented will appear either in the Modern 
Language Journal or in the Bulletin, I shall not go into any detail here, 
but simply try as briefly as possible to give you the essence of the meet- 
ings. 

Professor Cooper’s paper on “Jdeals of the Profession” (see Octo- 
ber Journal), Professor Johnston’s talk on “University Training of the 
High School Teacher of Modern Languages, with special reference to 
French,” and the paper of Miss Lydia Schmidt, of the University High 
School connected with the University of Chicago, upon “Directed Obser- 
vation and Practice Teaching,’—all brought out clearly the encouraging 
fact, that the demands for better modern language results in the high 
schools and colleges has been gradually working its way back to the 
college training of the teacher, there to lay down the very patent propo- 
sition, that until the colleges send out students decently equipped tc 
speak the language and with some idea of the direct method of impart- 
ing it to their future pupils we cannot hope for anything like satisfac- 
tory results. The papers aroused a lively flow of questions and testi- 
monials, Professor Meisnest of the University of Washington and Pro- 
fessor Chalfant of the College of Washington being especially strong ex- 
ponents of thorough-going direct method instruction in elementary 
classes and in teacher-training courses. 


In the discussion it was brought out, that another obstacle to the 
full adoption of the direct method in many schools lies in the text-book 
prescribed by the authorities and in the entrance examinations set by 
colleges and by the College Entrance Board. It was suggested that 
alternative exams. should be demanded of these examiners,—one on the 
Grammar-Translation plan and the other on the Direct-Expression plan. 


A vote taken at the close of the meeting upon the attitude of the 
teachers present on the question of the Direct Method showed an appar- 
ently unanimous vote in favor of the principle, though some said they 
did not yet see their way clear to apply it completely. Professor Cooper 
then stated emphatically in behalf of Stanford University, that German 
had now come squarely round to the Direct Method, with no English 
after the first day, and Professor Johnston said that French would soon 
be on the same completely direct basis. When we consider that Stan- 
ford has now banished the elementary modern language courses from 
the University curriculum, we can begin to realize what sort of work 
will have to be done in our high schools, if our students are to feel at 
home in the first modern language classes they strike at Stanford. 


The afternoon program filled up its full time with interesting papers 
and discussions. All regretted that Mr. Dupuy, of the Girls’ High 
School, San Francisco, could not be present to speak to us on “Upward 
Expansion of the High School Modern Language Curriculum and De- 
partmental Supervision.” (We hope to present it in printed form later. ) 
Mr. Hatch, of the Polytechnic High School, San Francisco, presented an 
excellent paper (see October Journal) on “Downward Extension of the 
Modern Languages.” The discussion upon this paper brought to light 
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various difficulties in connecting Intermediate school modern language 
work with High School language work, the majority apparently holding 
that experience so far showed a ratio of two to one as the proper esti- 
mate of value for use in determining the relative amount of time re- 
quired by Intermediate school and High school, respectively, in covering 
a given amount of work. . A few, on the contrary, had found that pupils 
coming from Intermediate schools eventually did considerably better work 
and faster work than those starting in the 9th grade of the High School. 


The second paper of the afternoon, “The Place of a Foreign Lan- 
guage in an Education,’ by Miss Ruberta Tanquary of the Technical 
High School of Oakland, deserved a place on the program of the general 
sessions of the N. E. A. While it dealt more specifically with French, it 
showed how much might be made out of the modern language courses, 
with the right kind of training for teachers and the right kind of finan- 
cial backing by the school authorities. We were glad to note that Miss 


‘Tanquary was on one of the general session programs with an illustrated 
lecture on France. 


At the morning session on Thursday the emphasis was laid upon the 
practical applications of the Direct Method,—the specific ways in which 
in any modern language class interest can be developed and held, and 
speed and accuracy be secured, without sacrificing any principle of the 
Direct Method. The two papers dealing with this topic were (1) “Jn- 
terest as a Factor in Modern Language Teaching,’ by Miss Anna M. 
Tietjen, of the High School of Commerce, San Francisco, and (2) “Some 
Practical Class-room Devices for the Modern Language Teacher,” by 
Mr. C. A. Wheeler, of the Hollywood High School. 


The closing sessions of the afternoon were section meetings. The 
topics and speakers are given in the June number of the Bulletin and 
the programs were carried out as printed. Over one hundred teachers 
were in attendance upon the general sessions, and the section meetings 
showed an attendance of over fifty each. Some of the papers of these 
section meetings are being printed now in the Journal and in the Bulletin. 
Others, we trust, will appear later. Both section meetings maintained the 
high standard of the preceding general sessions and thus continued to 
hold the interest of the teachers unabated to the end of the conferences. 


Through the efforts of the Vice-Chairman of the Conferences, some 
150 recent modern language publications were placed on exhibition dur- 
ing Wednesday and Thursday. The meetings were held in the beautiful 
library room of the Lincoln High School and the large tables, moved to 
one end of the hall, served admirably for the display and examination of 
the texts and other material kindly loaned by the publishing houses and 
by individual publishers. The interest in these publications and in the 
copies of the Journal and of the Bulletin was very marked. All teachers 
who had not previously seen copies of the Journal or of the Bulletin were 
given a sample copy of each, upon request, and subscriptions were taken 
for both publications. The same opportunity for securing sample copies 
and for subscribing was afforded teachers attending the modern language 
section meetings in Berkeley. 
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Among the many side attractions offered by Portland to the teachers 
in attendance at the N. E. A. meetings the greatest, of course, was the 
$2,000,000 Columbia Highway, running for over 40 miles up the south 
bank of the Columbia River. Thanks to the initiative and the careful 
planning of Dr. Schwabe and to the generous contribution of autos by 
four of the citizens of Portland, some twenty-five of the modern language 
teachers were enabled to make this trip without expense to themselves 
and to enjoy a delightful lunch in picnic together at the foot of the lofty 
Multnomah Falls. Here we naturally got much better acquainted than 
in the meetings of the preceding two days, and voted this ‘Friday the 
13th” the red-letter day of the week, so far as personal pleasure and the 
creation of vivid memories are concerned. 

Because of lack of space I must necessarily limit my report on the 
meetings of the Modern Language Section of the California High School 
Teachers’ Association held in Berkeley the week following the N. E. A. 
meetings. Under the able chairmanship of Professor Roy E. Schulz, of 
the University of Southern California, two sessions were arranged for, 
the programs of which were as follows: 


TUESDAY, JULY 17, 1917 


Los toros en la novela espaiiola. 

Ramon Jaén, Assistant Professor of Spanish, University of Califor- 
nia. 

L’enseignment de la composition francaise dans le cours de francaise. 
Henri C. E. David, Professor of French Literature, University of 
Chicago. 

Modern Language Teaching from the English Teachers’ Stand point. 
Claire Soulé, Head of Department of English, Pasadena High 
School. 

French and American Common Problems in Education. 

Gilbert Chinard, Professor of French, University of California. 


THURSDAY, JULY 19, 1917 


Uniformity in Modern Language Instruction. 
Albert E. Wilson, Principal, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 
The Reform in Modern Language Instruction, 
Carl A. Krause, Head of Department of Modern Languages, Jamai- 
ca High School, N. Y. 
Discussion. Wed by Hugo K. Schilling, Professor of German, Univer- 
sity of California. 
Echoes from the N. E. A. 
Carleton A. Wheeler, Head of Dept. Modern Languages, Hollywood 
High School. 


From eighty to one hundred teachers and students were in attend- 
ance upon these sessions, which came in the midst of the Summer term 
of the University of California and were held in class-rooms of the 
splendid new recitation building, ““Wheeler Hall.” Dr. Wilson’s talk has 
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been printed in the “Proceedings” of the High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation (July-August number of the Sierra Educational News). Others 
of the papers will probably appear later in the Bulletin. This present 
report and Professor Cooper’s article in this number of the Bulletin cover 
the material given under “Echoes from the N. E. A.” And those of you 
who heard Dr. Krause’s stirring lectures this summer, either at U. C. or 
at U. S. C., or who have read his “The Direct Method in Modern Lan- 
guages,” (Scribner’s, 1916), can judge of the forceful message this 
“Reformer” had to offer. 

There is one regret I brought home with me from these two stirring 
conferences, of the N. E. A. and of the C. H. S. T. A.: and this is, that 
all the Bulletin readers could not be in attendance too! 


CARLETON A. WHEELER. 


THE USE OF WALL PICTURES 
FOR CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION 
IN GERMAN 


From the standpoint of practical usefulness in the class-room I do 
not hesitate to say that the Hoeltzel pictures can hardly be excelled by 
any of the more modern series. Their specific advantage is the enor- 
mous wealth of details which has been embodied by the artists in the 
subjects represented. For a real work of art there would be in a pic- 
ture like this summer landscape too many details which would distract 
the attention of the beholder and disturb that unity of effect without 
which a picture would not satisfy our esthetic sense. But these pictures 
are not intended for the decoration of a home. For the purpose of study 
in the class-room there is of course no limit to the amount of details 
that is desirable. 

Several ways have been suggested for the use of these pictures. 
Their primary purpose is to furnish subject matter for conversation in 
the foreign language between the teacher and the class. They are to 
further the oral use of the foreign language; the student is to learn to 
understand the spoken work of the teacher which requires the training 
of the ear so often neglected in the teaching of foreign languages. 
And further when the student is called upon to answer the questions of 
the teacher, we aim to develop his ability to describe in the foreign 
tongue what he sees and in general to express his own thought in this 
tongue. 

All these things are undoubtedly highly valuable and they have 
been emphasized in recent years by the advocates of the Direct Method. 
This may account for the fact that the interest in these pictures seems 
to be on the increase. Some of you may have read the article by Pro- 
fessor John A. Hess in the May number of the Modern Language 
Journal, in which he describes the use of the pictures in a first vear 
college class. In the last announcement of the National German-Ameri- 
can Teachers’ Seminary of Milwaukee, Wis., 1 found that the summer 
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session of this school offers a special course for the training of teachers 
of German in the use of wall pictures, and from our chairman, Profes- 
sor Cooper, I learn that in Stanford University these and similar pic- 
tures are used to a large extent in the training of teachers for second- 
ary schools. 

It may be said here that the use of the pictures as described by 
Professor Hess is rather different from the method which the originators 
of the Hoeltzel pictures had in mind when they designed and published 
them. This is quite clear when one looks over the little booklets they 
have provided for the guidance of the teacher under the title: ‘‘Wallen- 
stein, Uebungen fiir den deutschen Sprechunterricht”. The conversation 
suggested in these booklets could only be conducted with very advanced 
students. Most of it, in vocabulary as well as in constructions, is be- 
yond the possibilities of expression of the average American student. 
In our school we found these booklets of little practical value, but the 
pictures lend themselves equally well to all stages of the modern lan- 
guage course and a resourceful teacher will find no difficulty in planning 
the conversations in agreement with the stage of development of the 
pupils. 

The method I have worked out for the use of the pictures in our 
local schools and which we have found best adapted to our needs is 
characterized, as indicated by the title of this paper, by the combination 
of conversation and composition, both of which are based on the study 
of the pictures. What I mean by composition here is not formal trans- 
lation of a given text into the foreign language—frequently but incor- 
rectly called composition,—but rather something that is really composed 
by the student himself, a description or narration in the foreign language 
on a given subject in the student’s own words. 

The procedure is as follows: If we devote for instance two periods 
a week to the pictorial course (we have here 45-minute periods and five 
periods a week), say Monday and Thursday, the first of the two is de- 
voted to conversation. A certain part of a picture is made the topic of 
the discussion, the teacher trying to elicit by his questions as full and 
comprehensive answers as possible. This requires of course the constant 
introduction of new words. These new words are, as they occur, 
written by the teacher on the blackboard, and the students take them 
down in a little note book, which they have for this special purpose. 
In this detail our procedure is exactly the same as that described by 
Professor Hess in the article mentioned, and I fully agree with him when 
he points out the advantages of working up the student’s vocabulary in 
this way. He says that the student in taking up a new word in this way 
undergoes four different mental processes,—exercising his eyes, his ears, 
his organs of speech and his muscles used in writing,—and that he thus 
gets a fourfold association in his brain centers which should be a great 
help to him in retaining the word in his memory. 

For the second period of the pictorial course, in our case for Thurs- 
day of the same week, the students have to write at home a free com- 
position about the same subject matter that has been discussed on Mon- 
day in the class-room. This requires a reconstruction of the picture in 
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their memory and for this the note-book with the new words plays the 
part of a guide. In the beginning of the pictorial course I have set the 
minimum for these compositions as low as fifty words, which is then 
gradually raised ten words at a time until it reaches 100 words, where 
it remains stationary. The better class of students always write con- 
siderably more than the minimum required, sometimes 250 and more 
words. It is one of the strongest points of this method that it stimu- 
lates the interest and the ambition of the student. The work of writing 
something of his own is more interesting to him than the verbal trans- 
lation of a given text and he feels that he is really getting somewhere 
if he sees that his knowledge of the foreign language enables him to 
write such a story. The best class of students are not satisfied with just 
working over the material presented, but are anxious to add something 
original; this is done for instance by changing from the description of 
the picture to a narration of an incident they are supposed to have 
experienced themselves and in which situations similar to those repre- 
sented in the picture occur. 


During the Thursday period the compositions are discussed in the 
class. Some students are called upon to read their story to the class 
while two others write theirs on the blackboard. The latter ones are 
then scrutinized sentence for sentence by the class, especially from the 
standpoint of grammatical correctness. At the end of this period the 
compositions are collected and the teacher has to correct and to grade 
them every week. If he takes his work seriously he will not only mark 
the grammatical mistakes but will also suggest improvements in regard 
to style, at least in those cases where the expression used by the student 
is too much in conflict with the spirit of the German language. In 
grading the papers the quantity of the work as well as its quality is to 
he considered; therefore I always have the student count the number of 
words and write the figure at the end. 

To base the conversation on the same vocabulary as the preceding 
conversation is another application of the principle which is expressed by 
the Latin proverb “Repetitio est mater studiorum”, and it might be said 
here that I usually base the written tests which we give here four times 
during the semester also on the pictorial course. In a general way I 
have found that by linking up the work in conversation with that in com- 
position the students are compelled to take the conversations seriously ; 
they realize that their attempts to talk the foreign tongue are not a play 
or a joke, but an integral part of their instruction in the foreign tongue. 

One of the most important questions in connection with this pictorial 
course is: At what stage in the High School course is it to begin? The 
five pictures which we have here offer enough material for one year; 
from five to seven conversations can be based on one picture before the 
material is exhausted, and with one composition per week this would give 


about thirty compositions. The rest of the time is taken up by the tests 


at the end of the two terms and by the intermediate tests which we have 


also to give during such periods as are normally allotted to the pictorial 
course. 
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One thing is clear: the studying of the pictures in the way described 
here can only begin after the student has got a firm grip on the funda- 
mentals of German grammar, and inasmuch as syntax is concerned he 
must at least have a clear understanding of the rules about word order. 
Our pictorial course cannot, like the one described by Professor Hess, 
be used to teach these things, but only to apply them after they have 
been taught, to consolidate the knowledge gained by constant application 
and to develop in the student the habit of correct usage. 

To lay the grammatical foundation is naturally the work of the first 
year of German, and therefore the second year is the natural place for 
this course in conversation and composition. All those who take only 
two years of German in High School will thus get the pictorial course in 
full. It takes indeed a serious and sustained effort to lay a grammatical 
foundation such as is necessary for this kind of work in one High 
School year, but experience has shown us that it is not impossible 
except with a few students who would drop out anyway. The main 
obstacle is the aversion of the average High School student to concen- 
trate his mind, or, to put it more specifically, to think in grammatical 
terms. I believe that we all have had this experience in our teaching 
the grammar of foreign languages. It is the same experience which 
elicited from another contributor to the Modern Language Journal who 
recently wrote about teaching the first year of Spanish the cry of despair: 
‘There is no substance in the world so impervious to the introduction of 
foreign matter as the head of the young American.” To this difficulty 
is to be added the fact also well known to all of us, that the inflectional 
system of the German language is full of tricks and complications and 
that the rules about word-order require an entire re-orientation of think- 
ing. 

Some of you may disagree with me in this statement of the purpose 
of the first year of teaching German, just as I have disagreed with some 
of the teachers in our local schools who prophesied that if I fed the stu- 
dents too much grammar during the first year our classes would be 
deserted. Fortunately this prophecy has not become true. We have 
been able to keep up the interest of the students and in fact we found 
them anxious to get a good start in grammar, even if it was a little 
harder to learn German that it used to be. Where we had a decrease 
in the number of students the fact is to be explained from other causes, 
not restricted to this school but found all over the country. 


P. E. ScHwase. 


BRINGING THE CLUB INTO THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE CLASS ROOM 


Some few months ago I saw a most interesting article in one of the 
Modern Language Journals on the “Socialization of the Class Period” 
which suggested this paper to me. Many of my ideas will not be new 
to the reader, but they all have been worked out in the classroom and 
we have found them very useful and successful. 
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After studying the advantages and disadvantages accruing to my 
own particular students, from a club, | found that the disadvantages so 
far outweighed the advantages that organizing one seemed inadvisable. 
However, | wished my pupils to receive whatever benefits the club 
might offer and as my pupils could not go to the club without incurring 
the above-mentioned disadvantages, I decided to bring the club, in a 
modified form to them. 

The co-operative spirit of the club seemed most to be desired and 
was readily adapted to the classroom. Why not work together in the 
class as well as in the club? We decided to do so and we do. Each 
pupil feels that he has his own particular part in the class-hour, even 
if nothing more than looking after the door and windows. 

The roll-call was next appropriated, each student replying with a 
proverb, previously taught them by their teacher. This does not con- 
sume much time, but I have found it to be of inestimable value in vo- 
cabulary-building, particularly. Of course, the learning of promiscuous 
proverbs or the repetition of the same one day after day would result 
in little of value. Here the teacher must be on the alert and prohibit 
any such tendencies; she can do so by explaining the value of the exer- 
cise when performed in the right way and the negative value of the 
reverse. 

In learning numbers we introduced simple little number games 
which serve to keep the interest keen and the brain active. Next came 
the use of the old-fashioned, but always interesting ‘spelling match” for 
as each day there is a brief spelling-lesson, the “match” forms a pleasing 
variety in our work. (Of course the “match” is used but occasionauiy. ) 

lf “spelling matches” were useful, why not “grammar matches’’? 
So we have these also. With younger children, as in our Intermediate 
work, these have proved intensely helpful, as in them mistakes in pro- 
nunciation (of course all our rules are in Spanish, the language I 
teach), as well as of accent, construction, etc., all are noted. We have 
found that such “matches” result in better and more careful pronuncia- 
tion while the rivalry being good-natured, the students become accus- 
tome to criticism and no longer fear it. 

If “spelling matches” and “grammar matches” were helpful, why 
not “geography matches”? As we make a careful study of the geogra- 
phy of our hemisphere, particularly of the Latin American countries, 
on these occasions, we have “matches” of capitals, boundaries, principal 
rivers, mountains, etc., etc. We also have “multiplication table 
matches,” “proverb matches,” etc. All serve to make the students at- 
tentive, keen of ear, careful of pronunciation, intensely interested. 

Not being a follower of the old annual play, but wishing my pupils 
to experience situations for themselves, I have found original dialogues, 
or “conversations” as we call them, very helpful. The pupils taking 
part in the dialogue are designated by the teacher and here her part 
in the matter ends. The pupils arrange one or more little rehearsals, 
usually at the noon recess, and take the keenest delight in planning and 
later presenting these little scenes. The dialogue is so arranged that 
those taking part in it will touch upon every phase of the work of the 
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classroom. And I might add that it is often a source of great surprise 
to the teacher to see the poorest student taking a part skillfully and 
replying to grammar and pronunciation questions with an ease unsus- 
pected by her. Then too sometimes she has an opportunity to “see her- 
self as others see her” and perhaps—well, we need not go into that. 
However, need we emphasize this point that one such original dialogue 
of 10 or 15 minutes’ duration, thought out and executed by the student, 
using his own vocabulary in his own way and depicting a situation 
drawn from his own experience is worth infinitely more than repeating 
the lines of some one else in a situation entirely unknown to him? 

In the more advanced classes current events are introduced, one 
being given each day by a pupil appointed previously by the teaciier. 
Of course, the student chooses his own topic and gives it standing be- 
fore the class. Here again we have the result that the pupil talks of 
that which is of particular interest to him—it may be a prospective ball- 
game, an election, an automobile race, the events of the war, a concert, 
‘etc., criminal news alone being prohibited. The pupil uses his own 
vocabulary in preparing his current event; occasionally one comes to the 
teacher for a bit of help, perhaps for no more than a word or two (we 
do not use Spanish-English dictionaries), but always it is his work, not 
the teacher’s and not a clipping from a Spanish periodical, indifferently 
read and of little meaning or interest to the class. 


Every story read by the classes is later dramatized, in no set way, 
but easily and spontaneously with all the grease paint and self-display 
omitted and the necessary “properties” all left to the imagination. The 
pupils never feel that these little dramas are ridiculous. And those most 
burdened with a sense of their own dignity and importance soon cast 
their burdens aside and enjoy themselves thoroughly, either as actors 
or as spectators. Of course, the instructor uses tact in assigning the 
parts, but no one is exempt and excuses are never accepted. However, 
they are rarely, if ever, offered. These dramatizations take but a few 
minutes and yet through them we bring into play the imagination, 
association, attention, etc., and all make a never-to-be-forgotten impres- 
sion on the brain. 

In our business correspondence classes to get the desired atmos- 
phere we have reproductions of little office scenes. How the pupils— 
and the teacher—do enjoy these little scenes which we attempt to make 
as realistic as possible! It is surprising at times to find how well in- 
formed the pupils are with office deportment. 

Just before the long holidays of each year, we have a “fiesta.” 
Sometimes it is a Victrola concert and again we combine business an‘ 
pleasure. Did you ever stop to think of the difficulty of understandin,, 
even English words on the best Victrola? Well, then, what must it be 
to untrained ears to understand foreign words? So the instructor 
chanced upon this plan; the words of the songs are written on the 
blackboard and we listen to the selection several times, reading the 
words. Then with eyes closed, we listen, concentrating on the words. 
This method of procedure is repeated until every one becomes thor- 
oughly familiar with the words and then we concentrate on the singer’s 
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pronunciation. Afterwards where possible, we sing the song with 
the Victrola. It can readily be seen how valuable such a concert 
might be. 

Sometimes our “fiesta” is a moving-picture or slide lecture. The 
classes enjoy these hugely, and as they know well that later they will 
write letters or themes (in Spanish) on these views, they can always be 
seen busily taking notes. 

At these “fiestas,” particularly just before Christmas, the teacher 
places on the desks little cards which she has prepared for her pupils. 
These are at times enclosed in envelopes, addressed to the pupils and 
they are requested not to open them until the very day of the holiday. 
The students love these little surprises and carefully treasure their cards, 
obeying the teacher’s wish in regard to opening them. Many later ac- 
knowledge them, either orally or in writing, and all are delighted with 
them. It is more than worth the trouble of preparing them to see their 
faces shine! 

We introduce many other simple little games, but all have one 
central object, i. ¢c., to teach something, it may be grammar, it may be 
pronunciation, it may be uses of idioms and vocabulary-building, but all 
have this object and the pupil realizes that while he is enjoying himself 
immensely, he is also doing something worth-while—and isn’t that a big 
lesson in itself to learn to combine the two? 


RosaALig 


THE VALUE OF TRANSLATION 


(Editorial Note: Owing to its late arrival the concluding paragraph of Pro- 
fessor Schilling’s contribution to the June number of the Bulletin was omitted. 
We trust our readers will complete the original article by appending the following 


lines.) 

The translating of the reading lesson in its entirety has come to be 
the mark of the unprogressive teacher. It requires a minimum of effort 
on his part, and for this reason appeals strongly to the indolent; it is 
more apt to settle into a monotonous, lifeless routine than any other ex- 
ercise. Those who believe that the results of teaching are in general 
proportionate to the amount of energy judiciously put forth by the 
teacher cannot but view the practice of translating with a distrust and 
(lisapproval proportionate to the extent to which that practice is indulged 
in. It can be made fruitful within certain limits, but it remains at best 
a purely intellectual exercise little calculated to arouse interest or 
enthusiasm; it involves in the main merely a repetition of the mental 
processes which the student has gone through in the preparation of his 
reading lesson. 

In the very nature of the case, the student is, at the outset, con- 
stantly tempted to resort to translation in his reading, even when he is 
not practically driven to it by the use of a vocabulary. The problem 
which confronts the teacher is how to reduce and eventually to eliminate 
this practice; it certainly does not stand in need of encouragement. 


University of California, Huco K. ScHILiine. 
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REFORMERS AND REFORMS 


The claims of over-enthusiastic supporters of Direct Methodology 
are being too insistently forced upon the attention of the Modern Lan- 
guage teacher. Such insistence is prejudicial to a worthy cause. Teach- 
ers are being caught up in the flood tide of a so-called reform and borne 
on, they know not whither, and many ask not why, their only concern 
being that they be not classified as antiquated and relegated to the trash 
heap of old-fogyism. 

The reformers are not even understood by their opponents who 
criticise them for having for their sole aim and purpose “the teaching of 
tricks and techniques to get a living with.” In reality their ideal is just 
as much “the building up and the leading out of minds” as that of the 
teacher of any other subject in the curriculum. 

Overzealous advocates of the reform are too insistent because oir 
educational system is not now ready for it. Vital adjustments will have 
to be made and revolutionary changes brought about before the reform 
can be inaugurated satisfactorily. Courses of study will have to be so 
modified that a teacher has ample time for the continual repetition and 
oral drill that is the very essence of the method. High School facuities 
will have to be so increased that class registrations will run to mini- 
mums, not maximums. Pupils will have to so arrange their study time 
that most of it may be spent in oral, not mental, work. College entrance 
requirements will have to be changed so that the student will not be 
required to cover, say two hundred pages of prose and poetry, in his 
first year. Text-books, particularly for work beyond the first year, will 
have to be published which minimize the sacrifice of time on the part of 
both pupil and teacher. Lastly, teachers will have to be trained to apply 
the Direct Method in their classes. 

All these adjustments cannot be made at once. The advocates of 
the reform must be patient. The teacher who still has faith in her 
method under present conditions, has no reason to be discouraged. 


on. 
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OCTOBER MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Fall meeting of the Modern Language Association of Southern 
California will be held at the new Los Angeles High School, Saturday, 
October 27th. There is every prospect that this meeting will more than 
equal the successful Spring meeting at Jefferson High, where the newness 
and up-to-dateness of the surroundings added so much to the spirit of 
the meeting. This will be a splendid opportunity for our modern language 
teachers and friends to inspect this latest and most complete school equip- 
ment in California. 

There will be the same order of procedure as last Spring, in that the 
Section meetings will precede the general meeting, after which a luncheon 
will be served. The complete programs cannot be given at this time, 
but will be sent to all regular members and sustaining members in post- 
card form at an early date, with request for luncheon reservations. An 
early return of the attached card with your luncheon reservation will be 
greatly appreciated by the luncheon management. If you know of new 
teachers whom we should reach with the invitation, please extend an 


invitation yourself and also send the Secretary as soon as possible the 
new name, with address. 


The program for the French Section will be in part as follows: 

French in the Training Camps, Lawrence M. Riddle. 

French in the Schools of Los Angeles and Vicinity—Some Recent 
Investigations, Dr. Hector Alliot. 


The program for the German Section will be in part as follows: 
1. An Echo from the N. E. A. “The Standardization of Instruction in 
German.” To be followed by general discussion. 
“Changing Ideals in Language Instruction.” 
Perry Worden, Ph. D., Director of California Art College. 
3. Text Books: “Coming and Going.” 


General Discussion to be opened by George W. Hauschild. 


The program for the Spanish Section is in the hands of Miss Kath- 
erine Kent and promises to excell that of the last meeting. 


The program for the General Session will be in part as follows: 
“The Present Situation from Various Angles.” A brief paper on 
pertinent Facts for Members of the Association. By the President. 


ND 


2. “Theories and Methods.” Dr. Albert Shiels, Superintendent of Los 
Angeles City Schools. 
3. “Argentina.” An illustrated talk. Charles L. Jordan, Hollywood 


High School. 
4. Adjournment to Luncheon. 


The General Session will be preceded by a short, snappy, important 
business meeting. If you have anything in mind to bring up at this 
time, please let the Secretary know about it right away, and oblige every- 
body! Please send in your nominations for next year’s officers as soon 
as you read this notice and the Secretary’s notices. “Do it now!” If 


you know of a better motto than this for such duties, please send it in 
to the Secretary, “now!” 
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Finally, if unable to remain to the luncheon, come to the morning 
meetings just the same. Let us make this October gathering of the 
modern language teachers in Southern California a record one from 
every point of view. The times demand it of us. Your officers are 
providing the best within their power. You, members and friends, are 
to do the rest. 

CarLeton A. WHEELER, Pres. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


NOTICES.—The next meeting of our Association will be held at the 
new Los Angeles High School on October 27th. There will be something 
of special interest for everyone in the section programs at 10:30 and of 
more general interest in the general meeting following. Let us give a 
personal invitation to new teachers to be present. Nominations for Presi- 
dent, Vice President, Secretary, Treasurer, and three members of the 
Executive Committee to be elected at the December meeting should be 
made at the business meeting this time. 

The second volume of the Modern Language Journal begins with the 
October number. Members of the Association desiring to renew their 
subscription should send to the Secretary a statement to that effect, accom- 
panied by check for $1.25. It is hoped that many new subscribers for 
the Journal will be enrolled from our membership this coming year. Sub- 
scriptions will be taken by the Secretary at the meeting on October 27th, 
either for Vol. I (1916-1917) or for Vol. II. 

Modern Language Teaching, the English national modern language 
publication, runs for the calendar year, hence no renewal of subscriptions 
is due at this time. It will be well, however, to send in your subscription 
or your renewal subscription early, as it takes a month to reach the pub- 
lishers. If copies of either the Journal or Modern Language Teaching 
have failed to reach subscribers, please notify the Secretary at once. 


ADDRESSES.—Please keep the secretary informed of any change of 
address. Register at the next meeting, thus keeping th mailing list up-to- 
date. 

RESOLUTION.—That the Executive Committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association transmit to the President and Board of Trustees of the 
University of Southern California its thanks and appreciation for so gen- 
erously providing the teachers with the opportunity to survey the history 
and methods of modern language instruction under the inspiring guidance 
of Dr. Karl A. Krause at the successful summer session just closed. 

A large number of our members have reported the genuine satisfaction 
and real help derived from the attendance on the series of lectures men- 
tioned. The Association hopes that the University may have time and 
feel disposed to invite other noted leaders in modern language pedagogy. 
To all such occasions it pledges gladly its support. 

Because of Mr. Earle’s departure for Washington, it was necessary to 
appoint a treasurer pro tem. Mr. Jordan was unanimously elected to 
fill the vacancy. 


C. M. Bate, Secretary. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


CONTRIBUTORS: C.S. WILLIAMS, A.L. BENSHIMOL, R. E. SCHULZ 
C. A. WHEELER, C. L. JORDAN 


SPANISH-AMERICAN LiFe. E. L. C. 
Morse, Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany. 370 pages. 


It is presumably an easy task to pre- 
pare a Spanish reader for English-speak- 
ing students, in view of the number of 
them. The trouble begins later, in the 
classroom. The hardest problem of a 
teacher is frequently not his pupil but 
the care-free editor of his textbook. 
This personage seems often to have had 
no object in view except to get into 
print. Sometimes one is led to believe 
that he never taught the kind of person 
for whom his book is advertised. What 
teacher has not read with high hopes 
the review in the magazine, or listened 
credulously to the encomiums of the 
agent, only to be once more disillu- 
sioned in the classroom? There is rea- 
son for believing that this will not hap- 
pen to the users of Principal Morse’s 
“Spanish-American Life,” provided they 
do not introduce it too early. The vo- 
cabulary contains about 5500 words, a 
result of the variety of matter; but the 
text, with its interesting particulars, il- 
lustrated by a hundred cuts and six 
maps. cheers the reader on; the notes, 
too, are really helpful and frequently 
interesting in themselves; they presup- 
pose only the most elementary training 
in grammar, but in other respects will 
appeal, like the pictures, to all who en- 
joy reading about travel and foreign 
customs. In short, the writer appears 
never to have lost sight of his public, 
its limitations of knowledge and its hab- 
its of mind. The subject-matter, more- 
over, is of present interest, namely, the 
details of Spanish-American life. These 
qualities make the book valuable both in 
school and out, now that we are begin- 
ning to discover our next-door neigh- 
bors. 


First Spanisu Course. E. C. Hills and 
J. D. M. Ford. D. C. Heath & 
Company. 

Some years ago Holt & Co. decided to 
publish a revised edition of Ramsey’s 
Textbook of Modern Spanish, whose 653 
pages had proved too many for prac- 


tical purposes. Mr. Ramsey was accord- 
ingly requested to prune it down to a 
handier size, whereupon he made exten- 
sive excisions. But behold, when the 
manuscript arrived, it made 610 pages, 
on account of almost equally extensive 
additions. Why Holt & Co. yielded we 
do not know; nor do we know why 
Heath & Co. have not prevailed on Pro- 
fessors Hills and Ford to reduce the 
dimensions of the 1917 edition of their 
First Spanish Course. Any teacher 
could tell them that a first book, unless 
intended solely for college use, ought to 
be a first book, of eighteen or twenty 
lessons instead of fifty, with a vocabu- 
lary of 600 words instead of 1200— 
something, in short, that would not 
appal the young and green, who gener- 
ally know nothing whatever about 
digraphs, inflectional endings, palataliza- 
tion or intervocalics; nay, what do they 
usually know about nouns and verbs? 


Hills and Ford, however, granted the 
earnest and well-informed public they 
address, have prepared an_ excellent 
book, perhaps the best of its kind. And, 
since nobody has prepared a suitable 
book for intermediate and high schools, 
this college book will attract teachers 
who are seeking the best among the 
complete and scholarly. Those who 
know and like the first edition will like 
this even better, because of the im- 
provement in the exercises, the intro- 
duction of good review statements in 
Spanish, the fuller treatment of verbs 
and of the subjunctive mode, and for 
other reasons of less moment. We have 
every respect for the finished and elab- 
orate work, and none at all for the 
“Spanish at a Gulp” contraption. But 
we should like to see such accomplished 
writers as these two try their hands at 
a very, very simple first book, suitable 
for about eighty-five recitations, with a 
vocabulary of, say, 500 words (counting 
each verb as one) used over and over 
within all the possibilities of a small set 
of grammatical difficulties. Perhaps 


they could make the Gulp assimilable. 
Their present publication could then be 
introduced into the secondary schools 
without apprehension. 


| 
| 
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Le Premier Livre, Le Seconp Livre. ..A. 
A. Méras, American Book Com- 
pany. 200 pages. 


Mr. Méras has made a_ fortunate 
choice in “Sans Famille” as the text 
from which to develop his French Gram- 
mar. The story in itself is more at- 
tractive but when accompanied by clever 
illustrations full of local color, it be- 
comes a source of greater pleasure for 
both teacher and pupil. Here is a clas- 
sic, a grammar and a _ conversational 
reader combined. The classic is simpli- 
fied, but in substance the same as the 
original; the grammar is developed en- 
tirely in the French language and the 
very clever pen and ink spetches supply 
material for a colloquial vocabulary upon 
which to base simple questions and an- 
swers. 

The same may be said of “Le Second 
Livre,” based upon “Le Tour du Mond 
en Kuatre-vingt Jours.” Both texts 
have the particular merit of being cheer- 
ful in appearance and content. 


Teatro ENsueNo (Martinez Sierra). 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. World Book 


Company, XVII+108 pages (25 
vocabulary). 


A little book so neatly and attrac- 
tively bound that it invites you in a 
most friendly manner to carry it with 
you for perusal in your easy chair; but 
when you open it to examine it for pos- 
sible class room use, what a keen dis- 
appointment! It is, after all, only a new 
text done in an old, stereotyped form— 
a brief but interesting introduction, a 
text worthy of Professor Espinosa’s ef- 
forts published with few omissions, sets 
of exercises to be turned into Spanish, 
and a complete vocabulary. 

Whither, after all, does the course of 
Modern Language teaching takes its 
way? After the noteworthy attempts 
that have been recently made to give us 
texts which make the natural method 
more nearly possible, why should we 
find here, at the foot of nearly every 
page, passages faultlessly turned into 
English, instead of simple explanation 
of difficulties in Spanish? 

Why should we “set traps” for the 
student by asking him to turn into 
Spanish page after page of English 


based upon pages so and so of the text? 
Why didn’t Professor Espinosa give us, 
as he could do better than most present- 
day editors of Spanish texts, an abun- 
dance of Spanish questions furnished by 
such excellent material, and which 
would withal afford an exercise in com- 
position worth ten times the amount of 
written. work? We had fully expected 
that Professor Espinosa would step in 
and give Spanish teachers what their 
colleagues in German had been using for 
some time—a text like the Walter- 
Krause Jmmensee (Scribner’s). Who is 
going to do that great service for Span- 
ish teachers and students? 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION. Ralph E. 
Bassett. Abingdon Press, 1914. 84 
pages. 


Those who are interested in the ques- 
tion of Spanish Pronunciation will find 
a vast amount of information, for the 
most part dependable, in this pamphlet. 
Not only are the sounds of Castilian and 
Latin-American Spanish discussed and 
illustrated with copious exercises, but 
also the pronunciation of Mexican 
words of Indian origin, common meta- 
theses and permutations are touched 
upon. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN COMPOSITION Book. 
J. Warshaw. Holt & Company. 
VII+156 pages (48 vocabulary). 


It would seem that “Spanish-Ameri- 
can” were serving the same purpose to- 
day that “Made in Germany” served in 
other days. Here, however, we have a 
book which makes an honest effort to 
familiarize the Spanish student with 
“notable figures, remarkable natural and 
industrial features, the principal agencies 
in fostering Pan-American relations.” 
Most of the lessons. are divided into 
four parts, an interesting text, short 
sentences for oral review of syntax, a 
composition lesson not too slavishly 
based on the text, and a full group of 
questions based upon the same material. 
The thorough completion of the book 
would give the student a considerable 
amount of information about Spanish- 
America but also no little fluency in the 
colloquial use of the Spanish language. 
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ELEMENTARY SPANISH Prose Book. 
Lawrence A. Wilkins. 482 pages. 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Company, Chi- 
cago. 


In order to teach successfully, there 
must be attention. In order to secure 
attention there must be interest. This 
book is interesting from this pedagog- 
ical standpoint. I imagine that, next to 
the pleasure of taking the trip to Spain 
and South America that Pedro and 
Miguel took, would be the joy and profit 
of taking a class of lively American 
students through Wilkin’s Prose Book. 
The journey would last about a year as 
there are forty-three lessons and most 
of them furnish material for about three 
lessons. 


The book seems to be worthy of a 
place on our list of text books, because, 
in the first place, it meets the require- 
ments of class room use in that it is 
well bound, has good type, is copiously 
illustrated with up-to-date photograv- 
ures and maps, and also develops a con- 
sistent scheme of language study. 


Secondly, because there seems to be a 
fine blending of the two main purposes 
of a prose book: namely, an interesting 
story on which to hang our grammar 
rules, and a good fund of information 
concerning the peoples and countries de- 
scribed. It often happens that the 
grammar frame work is so poorly 
clothed with a natural and interesting 
story that the pupil feels cheated in his 
expectations and the teacher is obliged 
to advance wearily with no inspiring 
note of interest to help. If, on the 
other hand, a story is chosen in order 
to secure the taste of fiction in order to 
hold the interest, and to give a taste of 
Spanish literature, the teacher has to 
take chances on finding the material 
necessary to illustrate the important 
points of grammar and then battle with 
their presentation quite out of any log- 
ical order. 

Tt seems to me, therefore, that a book 
of this sort is of special value because 
there is such ample material, especially 
arranged for the purpose of constant 
practical exercises in composition and in 
the use of idioms. and it mizht well 
supplant the reading of stories in the 
second year course. On account of the 
very thorough exercises in oral and 
written composition following the text, 


the student is given a fine drill in all the 
grammar rules. 

Three pages are devoted to Spanish 
proverbs. An appendix contains out- 
lines of the regular and irregular verbs. 
In each lesson is found a small vocabu- 
lary of idioms to be learned and applied 
in the following composition exercise. 
A unique feature is the amalgamated 
vocabulary of English and Spanish 
words, affording a great saving of time 
in looking up words of cognate mean- 
ing. The eighty-five pages of vocabu- 
lary are an index of the wide range of 
material treated. The book is intended 
to meet and satisfy the call for prac- 
tical preparation for business relations 
with Latin America which seems to be 
rising from every quarter at the present 
time. 


A SPANISH READER FOR BEGINNERS. 
M. A. DeVitis. 404 pages. Allyn 
& Bacon, Boston. 


This book is indeed a new departure 
in text-books for classes in Spanish. It 
is essentially a book for beginners. 
There is scarcely a subjunctive in its 
whole 193 pages of prose. Accompany- 
ing these are 126 pages of vocabulary. 
The first impression, therefore, is that 
a tremendous amount of material has 
been gathered together, consisting of 
historical, geographical and literary in- 
formation which the beginner would 
have to read at the rate of at least three 
pages a day in order to finish within 
the school year, if used in connection 
with the usual grammar lessons. 

As a cyclopoedia of information, the 
book is wonderful, but as a Reader to 
give practice to students who are learn- 
ing the language it would probably be 
depressing and wearisome. Such a 
book would be invaluable if we had 
courses in our high schools and colleges 
on Latin-American history and litera- 
ture in which instruction would be given 
in Spanish; but in that case, it would 
not have been necessary to so rigidly 
follow a simple style. The main ad- 
vantage of reading so many pages of 
text, any two of which are as nearly 
alike as two peas in a pod, would be to 
have the pupil master the facts and re- 
cite on them, in Spanish, as in an ordi- 
nary class in history or geography. Even 
then, it would hardly be worth while to 
learn a few things about so many writ- 
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ers and so many countries, as the details 
would soon fade from memory. 


The first seventy-two pages are de- 
voted to Spain, and contain a rather 
weak form of conversation, consisting 
mainly of a sort of catechism on Span- 
ish customs and places, with plenty of 
exclamations and adverbial phrases such 
as are common in conversation. The 
rest of the book is composed of a series 
of short descriptions of the geography 
of cach of the Spanish-speaking peoples 
of Latin America, followed by a brief 
outline of the political history of each 
and a sketch of its writers and litera- 
ture. As a handy reference book on 
Latin America, it is up-to-date and prob- 
ably accurate. A well-prepared index 
increases the value of the information 
given. Considerable space is given to 
notes and appendices containing verb 
paradigms and statistical data. There is 
a small anthology of selected poems and 
sixteen typical songs with their music. 


Berce-Soter & Hatuway. Elementary 
Spanish-American Reader. The 
Hispanic Series. Illustrated. 460 
pages. Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 


The authors of this book have pre- 
pared a text dealing almost exclusively 
with South America. The vocabulary 
is simple but covers the field of home, 
travel and business. The text provides 
easy and interesting matter of the great- 
est practical worth. While no attempt 
is made to introduce classical idioms of 
old Spain, the more common every-day 
expressions of the Spanish people are 
found on every page. Where it has 
been necessary to use a word typical of 
the New World Spanish, this has been 
done in such a way that the student is 
made to compate the two and to note 
the difference. 

Special features of value found in 
this text are: Irregular verb forms 
have been listed in alphabetical order; 
names of persons and places, matters of 
history and biography have been listed 
and explained in the vocabulary; nearly 
all the idiomatic expressions have been 
translated; por and several other espe- 
cially difficult words have been carefully 
explained. 

The text of the first one hundred and 
twenty pages have special questions and 
exercises prepared to aid the teacher 
and pupil in conversation. This feature 


is not new but has become one of the 
first requisites of a Modern Language 
text book. The exercises that accom- 
pany the questions furnish good work 
for composition and can be varied to 
suit the desires of the teacher. 

All in all, the Spanish-American 
Reader meets the requirements of those 
teachers and students who have long 
been looking for a suitable text for 
classes in Spanish Conversation and 
Business Forms. The book has been 
adopted and is now in use in the adult 
Spanish classes in the Santa Monica 
High School and it is proving to be the 
best text of its kind ever tried in this 
class. 


L’Anse Constantin. (Halevy). Vic- 
tor E. Francois. American Book 
Company. 174 pp. Exercises, Notes, 
Voe., Til. 


In this new, leisurely-typed edition of 
our old friend “L’Abbé Constantin” the 
student of French has a most satisfac- 
tory text-book. Small in size but per- 
fect in typography, with 30 pages of ex- 
ercises all in French (except the pas- 
sages for translation into French), and 
20 pages of succinct notes, there is only 
needed the touch of the artist to com- 
plete the effectiveness of the book. And 
the pictures, in the best French style, 
pen-drawings, are there. It is a book 
one likes to pick up and dip into, if one 
is studying French. 

As a thorough-going supporter of the 
direct method, I wish this text had put 
its notes into French, or most of then. 
I am sure the pupil would have had lit- 
tle trouble to read a simply-worded ex- 
planation,—and this would mean just 
one more “English interruption” cut out 
of the French mental process for the 
student. 


A Trip To Latin America. Fuentes y 
Francois. 196 pp. Henry Holt & 
Co., 1917. 


This is a combination Reader and 
Prose book for first-year students of 
Spanish. The authors have attempted a 
very ambitious program of making a 
book that would be interesting and stim- 
ulating, simple enough to use very early 
in the year, restricted enough in its 
scope to allow plenty of opportunity for 
repetition and review, and at the same 
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time well graded so as to make it a com- 
panion of the grammar lessons. 


The book is well edited and well put 
together, and strongly appeals to teach- 
ers who are looking for something prac- 
tical to use in direct method teaching. 
The book is just out and may be too 
late for adoption in our schools this 
year, but it is so attractive that it should 
be tried out thoroughly, as it is safe to 
predict that it will become very popular. 


Historres ET JEUX. French Department, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago, 
1916. 116 pp. 


“A book made up of material used in 
the French classes of the Francis W. 
Parker School. It is especially suited 
for children in the grades, and contains 
vocabularies of every-day use, simple 
dramatic stories, folk tales, games (with 
directions), and many old songs and 
rhymes. Price 40 cents, postpaid.” 
Doesn’t that sound attractive? And the 
book is attractive! There are few High 
School classes which would not be able 
to liven up their French periods greatly, 
were there copies of this little living 
reader always at hand to dip into, when 
the lesson for the day had been espe- 
cially well done. The “Conversational 
French” class at Hollywood High 
has bought copies and will present them 
to the library of the Department at the 
close of the year. French teachers, do 
not fail to get a copy. 


MONATSHEFTE: ANNIVERSARY NUMBER. 


The October number of the “Pedagég- 
ishe Monatshefte” (Milwaukee) is to 
take the form of a Memorial number, 
dedicated to Dr. Max Walter in honor of 
his Oth birthday. It will contain news 
from all over the United States concern- 
ing the progress of instruction in mod- 
ern languages and the problems which 
now face modern language teachers. 
Mr. Buehner, of Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, will ably report 
on the various 1917 activities among the 
language teachers here on the Pacific 
Coast, especially in California. If copies 
are out in time, it is hoped to have this 
special number for sale at the meeting 
of the Association on the 27th. 


Das PETERLE vON Nurnserc. (Bliith- 
gen.) F. J. Menger. American 
Book Company. 84 pp-123 pp. 1916. 


Now that this very attractive and 
well-edited edition of “Peterle” is on 
the Los Angeles text-book list, there is 
no doubt that “Peterle” will have even 
more readers than before in the B10 
classes. The “Fragen,” while not nu- 
merous, are sufficient to give the class 
an idea of what is expected of them by 
the teacher. The pictures are very live- 
ly pen-drawings which bring the scene 
vividly to the eye and clear up some 
points in the text which usually cause 
the pupil not a little uncertainty. If 
there were only some of the “direct 
method” evercises, along with the trans- 
literation exercises, the book would 
contain all that anyone could ask! It is, 
however, such an improvement over 
anything we have had before, that we 
will make no complaints. 


First GERMAN Reaper, E. W. E. Roess- 
ler. American Book Co. 254 pp. 
Til. 


A reader very usable for the first or 
second year German has just been ed- 
ited by E. W. Roessler and published 
by the American Book Company. The 
articles in the first thirty pages give 
the student necessary, simple vocabulary 
about the school, home, family, year, 
trades, animals. Proverbs, poems and 
good humorous stories are mingled with 
more serious anecdotes, and a few well- 
known folk songs and a vocabulary of 
fifteen hundred words conclude the col- 
lection. The arrangement as to difficul- 
ty is good, and I believe the book could 
be used after the first nine weeks as a 
supplementary reader. The stories all 
have an amusing point which holds the 
interest of an American high school 
student. 


REVIEWS FOR DECEMBER. 


At least a dozen new books have been 
received which we are unable to review 
in this issue. The Fditor would appre- 
ciate assistance in this work and in the 
reviewing of other books which may not 
have come to his attention. Who will 
volunteer such assistance? 
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NOTES 


CONTRIBUTORS: A.M. ESPINOSA, H.D.SNYDER, R. E. SCHULZ, 
C. A. WHEELER 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACH- 
ERS OF SPANISH. 


This national association of teachers 
of Spanish organized last April in New 
York is receiving enthusiastic support 
from every section of the country, an 
indication of the enthusiasm and interest 
for the study of Spanish in the schools 
and colleges of the United States. The 
membership has already reached 500. 
The temporary officers for the year 1917 
are: President, Mr. Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins of De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York; First Vice-President, Pro- 
fessor Rudolph Schevill of the Univer- 
sity of California; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, of 
the University of Illinois; Third Vice- 
President, Professor Charles Phillip 
Wagner of the University of Michigan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Alfred Coes- 
ter, Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. Mr. Archer M. Hunting- 
ton of New York and Mr. Juan C. 
Cebrian of San Francisco have been 
elected permanent honorary presidents. 
Various committees have been appointed 
to prepare a constitution, nominate offi- 


cers for the first regular year, 1918, etc. ° 


At the April meeting the president of 
the temporary organization was author- 
ized to appoint the editors of the organ 
of the association. Hispania, and during 
the summer the editorial staff has been 
named. Hispania will be a quarterly 
journal of some seventy pages a number, 
and will be devoted to the interests of 
all High School and College and Uni- 
versity Teachers of Spanish. The reg- 
ular issues will begin in February, 1918. 
An Organization Number will appear 
soon, which will contain editors’ an- 
nouncements, a letter of Menéndez 
Pidal, a copy of the constitution and 
other important matters. 

The editors of Hispania are the fol- 
lowing: Editor, Professor Aurelio M. 
Espinosa of Leland Stanford Junior 
University; Consulting Editors, Profes- 
sors John D. Fitz-Gerald of the Uni- 


versity of Illinois and J. D. M. Ford 
of Harvard University; Associate Ed- 
itors, Professor Alice H. Bushee of 
Wellesley College, Professor George T. 
Northup of the University of Chicago, 
Professor G. W. Umphrey of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Professor J. 
Geddes, Jr., of Boston University, Mr. 
Percy B. Burnet, head of Modern Lan- 
guage Department, Manual Training 
High School, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. 
Joel M. Hatheway, Commercial Hizh 
School, Boston; Mr. Lawrence A. Wil- 
kins, Head of Department of Spanish, 
De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York, and Mr. George W. Hauschild of 
Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles. 

Among the special and contributing 
editors of Hispania will be Ramon 
Menéndez Pidal and Rafael Altamira of 
Madrid, Spain; Ramon Jaén of the Uni- 
versity of California; Mr. Alejandro 
Quijano of Mexico City; Professor 
Federico de Onis of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Professor Northup of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Professor Fitz-Gerald 
of the University of Illinois, and others. 

The new association will unite the 
scattered forces of teachers of Spanish 
in the United States for common work 
and co-operation and should do much to 
better the teaching of Spanish in our 
schools. We await the Organization 
Number with great interest. 


A CASTILIAN SCHOLAR FOR STANFORD. 


Mr. Felipe Morales de Setién, a young 
Castilian scholar from Madrid, a special 
pupil of Menéndez Pidal, has just been 
appointed instructor in Spanish at Stan- 
ford University, to help with the second 
and third-year classes in composition 
and conversation. He will also inaugu- 
rate at Stanford a course in the History 
of Spanish Civilization. Mr. Morales is 


a licenciado en filosofia y letras from 
the Universidad Central and is an au- 
thority on Modern Spanish Literature 
and History. 
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PERSONALS. 


Miss Hazel L. Michod, one of the 
zealous workers in the Modern Lang- 
uage Association, has been unable to re- 
turn to Los Angeles this semester, ow- 
ing to sickness in her home-circle in 
Tennessee. While Hollywood High 
awaits her return, it is fortunate in hav- 
ing the services of Miss Auguste C. 
Flentjen, formerly of Grand Avenue 
school, who is continuing in the High 
School the success shown in handling 
classes of younger pupils. 


FRENCH AND More FRENCH. 


The tragedy of the great war has al- 
ready come home to the students of 
Hollywood High in the death at the 
front of Robert Hall, a quiet, clever boy 
who graduated from Hollywood two 
years ago. He entered the Ambulance 
service in France last February. Lang- 
uages (foreign) were not his strong 
point. In a card to Mr. Wheeler short- 
ly before his death he wrote: “I wish 
now that I hadn’t resisted so successful- 
ly your attempts to teach me French. I 
find, though, that I can understand more 
than I thought I could.” 


ADVERTISING. 


The Bulletin desires to express its 
heartiest thanks to the advertisers in 
this number. While we believe in the 
value of the Bulletin as an advertising 
medium to those wishing to reach mod- 
ern language teachers, we also appre- 
ciate the tightness of the times and the 
natural tendency to cut down on even 
the most legitimate ads. Readers of the 
Bulletin, it is up to you to show our ad- 
vertisers that “you saw it in the Bulle- 
tin”! This is one of the substantial 
services that every reader can render 
the Association. 


Scuoot MoperN LANGUAGE PAPERS. 


Through the kindness of Dr. Krause 
we are enabled to list the following 
modern language school publications (all 
in New York City). 

Modern Language Journal (F., G., 
S.), Stuyvesant High School. 
La Petite Presse, Julia Richmond 
High School. 
El Eco de las Espafiolites, Richmond 
High School. 
Verde y Blanco, New Utrecht High 
School. 

Now who will send in the next list? 


ArE You A MEMBER? 


The July-August number of the Sier- 
ra Educational News constitutes the 
“Proceedings of the 1917 Meeting of the 
California High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation,” held in Berkeley, July 16-21. 
The C. H. S. T. A. is fortunate in hav- 
ing at hand the official journal of the 
California Teachers’ Association (not 
published July-August), which is thus 
able to offer the assistance of its ed- 
itorial force in bringing out the Pro- 
ceedings promptly, in good form and 
within the resources of the C. H. S. T. 
A. At the business meeting on the last 
day of the sessions, the Treasurer re- 
ported, in round numbers, 800 member- 
ships. This is far less than it should 
be. Every High School teacher in Cali- 
fornia should without a question belong, 
whether able to attend the annual meet- 
ing or not. If you have not joined this 
year, send 50 cents to the Secretary, Mr. 
Talcott Williamson, Oakland. It will 
not hurt to inquire, at the same time, 
why the “Proceedings” contain no “Min- 
utes” of the Business session! For the 
benefit of those who did not attend it 
should be stated here, that at this meet- 
ing a motion was carried to have a Com- 
mittee appointed to consider the revision 
of the Constitution. At present it does 
not adapt itself to the geographical con- 
ditions in this state. Also the sugges- 
tion was made that the Committee con- 
sider carefully the possible holding of 
the 1918 sessions in Los Angeles. If 
you agree with this suggestion, write to 
Dr. William H. Snyder, Principal of 
Hollywood High School and _ newly- 
elected President of the C. H. S. T. A, 
a supporting letter, with some good Los 
Angeles “push” in it! 

When you get your copy of the “Pro- 
ceedings,” read Dr. Wilson’s article on 
“Uniformity” and Prof. Morley’s on 
“The Difference Between Junior College 
and High School Teaching in Modern 
Languages.” 


Tue L. A. Puptic Liprary SPANISH 
CATALOGUE. 


Thanks to the untiring efforts of Pro- 
fessor W. A. Enenkel all the data have 
been compiled for the catalogue of 
Spanish books in the L. A. Public Li- 
brary. Publication is now delayed 
through lack of funds to do the printing 
and contributions are earnestly solicited 
to complete a task so well begun. 
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Our Treasurer “Dornc His Birt.” 


Writing from on board the “Santa Fé” 
on September thirteenth, Mr. Homer P. 
Earle says: “Too suddenly to take 
leave of anyone save those I chanced to 
meet, I was compelled to give up tem- 
porarily my school work and go to 
Washington, where I shall be in the 
service of the State Department.” The 
Bulletin extends hearty congratulations 
to Mr. Earle for having been selected 
to serve Uncle Sam at this time. We 
hope he will be able to furnish us some- 
thing concerning his work for the De- 
cember issue. Until the December elec- 
tion Mr. C. L. Jordan, Advertising 
Manager of the Bulletin, has consented 
to fill Mr. Earle’s place as treasurer. 


Suacestions For Ciuss (especially with 
younger classes). 


Give every child ten or fifteen jelly 
beans or similar candies (preferably in 
a small bag!), one of which he must 
forfeit every time he speaks in English. 


Games. I. Adaptation of “Old 
Grimes is dead.” Pupils sit in a circle, 
first player says: 


1. “The old man is dead” (El viejo 
se ha muerto, etc.) 


2. “How did he die?” 


1. “He died this way” (waving one 
hand). 


Questions and answers go around cir- 
cle until the first player is reached. He 
repeats the same rigamarole, but waves 
both hands. The next time he pats one 
foot, in addition; following with both 
feet and finally the head. 


II. Players suggest nouns beginning 
with same chosen letter. It is well to 
write them on the board and cross off 
as they are used. A pupil says, “There 
goes a ship laden with ——,” and throws 
a knotted handkerchief at another, who 
must reply with one of the words be- 
fore the first player counts three. If he 
fails, he must pay a forfeit, which is 
later redeemed, a different person as- 
signing the penalty each time. 


THE New French Methods for French and all 

Books received ther_Foreign languages, For- 
FRENCH every week ei Foren 
BOOK icals, French Fashion Books, 


Comic French Papers, magazines and albums, 
STORE French Songs, French Artistic Post Cards and 
Phone F-5324 


French Art ks a Specialty. 
140 N. SpringSt. J’ Union N. ANGELES, CAL. Subscription 
Los Angeles, Cal. Union Nouvelle 


A Text in Periodical Form 


Aus Nah und Fern for Geman Classes, Vol. 9 


Recommended by the University of California as “highly desirable,” 
“useful for both classroom and outside reading.” 


Used as a textbook in representative schools The Adjutant General of the U. S. Army 


in 47 states. Send 20c for sample copy; recently distributed many copies of Aus 
70c per year. In clubs of 6 or more, Nah und Fern among the Officers Train- 
each. ing Camps. 


All 2d and 3d year German classes should use AUS NAH UND FERN as atext. Subscribe now. 


Francis W. Parker School Press "et /Ave. and N. Clark St. 


Say you saw it in the Bulletin 
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Lecturas Faciles 


Con Ejercicios 
By WILKINS and LURIA 


A new elementary reader for high school or college, which 


adequately meets present day needs. 


Illustrated, $1.00. 


Already in use in more than 50 leading colleges and 
- universities, and in such high schools as: 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


DES MOINES, IA. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


JOLIET, ILL, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


READY for 
SECOND SEMESTER 
USE 


’ A new text on Spanish business correspondence— 
CORRESPONDENCIA COMMERCIAL CON EJERCICIOS, 
by Max A. Luria. Postpone making a selection 
until you see this book. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


MERAS’ LE PREMIER LIVRE 


AND LE SECOND LIVRE 


For Beginners in French 


ODERN language teachers are agreed that one of 
M their most difficult problems is to bring form and 
content together naturally and profitably. These 

new books attempt to solve the problem. 


Le Premier Livre is a beginners’ textbook 
covering all the work of the first half year, 
constituuing an elementary grammar and a 
reader combined. All the work in conversa- 
tion, grammar and composition is based on 


the successive chapters of Hector Malot’s Sans F amille. 


The book contains a large number of attractive line 
drawings. 


Le Second Livre is intended to follow Le 
Premier Livre, and to cover the work of the 
second half of the first year. Its aim, plan, 
and character are similar to those of Le Premier 
Livre. The basis of this book is Jules Verne’s 
Le Tour du Monde en Quatrevingts Jours. 


These books were adopted recently for use in the Los Angeles High Schools. 
They are both on the official list for California High Schools. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPA 


B. J. SULLIVAN, C. C.VANI LIEW. 
L. E. ARMSTRONG, 252 South Spring Street, 


NEW _ YORK CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


‘epresented by— 


565 Market Street, San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
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The Starr Phonograph 


Has achieved an enviable position in the 
field of education as well as of entertain- 
ment. 


In the study of languages its services are 
inestimable. 


Its Sounding Board Throat and Horn made 
of Silver Grain Spruce, an exclusive fea- 
ture, gives to the Starr Phonograph a tone 
of the most vibratory quality. 


The enunciaton of the speaking or singing 
voice is clear and distinct, possessing the 
exact qualities of the original voice being 
reproduced. 


- The Starr Phonograph is originally con- 


structed to play ALL makes of disc records, 
and to play them better than the machine 
for which they were made. 


This gives you the greatest possible latitude 
in the selection of records. 


From every viewpoint the Starr Phono- 
graph leaves nothing to be desired. 


We will take pleasure in arranging an op- 
portunity to demonstrate the Starr Phono- 
graph to you. 


Eleven styles to select from at prices from 
$50.00 to $300.00. 


Write for catalog and complete information. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Factory Salesrooms 


628-630-632 South Hill Street 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Manufacturers of Pianos, Playerpianos, Phonographs 


‘and Phonograph Records 
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